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For “ The Friend.” 
Ancient Rome—Its Ruins and Remains, 

Few spots in Rome more abound in interest 
than the Palatine hill, for the history of the 
Palatine may be said to be the history of 
Rome. Here was the fortress of the ancient 
Pelasgi of whom the only remaining trace is 
the name Roma, signifying foree. ‘To this 
fortress the shepherd king Evander is repre- 
sented by Virgil as having welcomed Eneas. 
Its history is thus shrouded in the twilight 
of the pre-historic age. Centuries passed, the 
dwellers on the Palatine became the rulers of 
the earth ; their palaces and temples at length 
fell a prey to the ruthless Goth and the reck- 
less popes, and their ruins became imbedded 
in the soil, a few broken walls alone remain- 
ing visible. For three hundred years a great 
part of this hill was a vast kitchen garden, 
and we have ourselves plucked grapes in the 
vineyard thereon, unconscious whose palace, 
or what temple once stood beneath our feet. 

Since 1861 and more especially since 1870, 
extensive excavations have been made, which 
have resulted in the discovery of the pala:es 
of some of the earlier emperors, and the sub- 
structure of several temples. The uses of 
many of the buildings thus laid bare have in 
great measure been ascertained from descrip- 
tions by Tacitus, Seutonius, Livy and Pliny ; 
but it is to the exiled Ovid that archeologists 
are most largely indebted. This is due to his 
peculiar fancy to follow the course his book 
would take on its way to the library of the 
emperor, and to describe the buildings as it 

assed. He supposes his book to enter the 

orta Romane, near the forum, and to pass 
up the Clivus Victorie or Hill of Victory, and 
notices the objects on the right and left. We 
cannot accompany him throughout, but will 
proceed to the remote north-eastern corner of 
the Palatine, nearest to the Arch of ‘Titus, 
where we find a paved road made of large 
blocks of lava which has been identified as 
part of the via nova leading from the Porta 
Mugonia or ancient cattle gate. Deep exca- 
vations have here been made. On the left is 
the site of the palace of the ancient Sabine 
king Ancus Martius, and near by also, after- 
wards dwelt king Tarquinius Priscus. 

Passing up this via nova, now truly ancient, 
we may see upon our right some huge blocks 
of tufa which are believed to have formed 


part of the early Roma Quadrata, anterior to 
Romulus. 


Beyond this are the foundations of 
the temple to Jupiter Stator, built by Romu- 








lus, and which was evidently of very moder- |ruins, now terraced and already clad in ver- 
ate dimensions. The title given to Jupiter,|dure, which is striving to hide the debris of 
implying the arrester, was derived from the|earth and commingled fragments of mortar, 
supposed check of the flight of his followers, | marbles, bricks and tufa. On the highest part 
in answer to a vow to Jupiter by the founder jof this terrace, rise the walls of the Flavian 
of the temple. Ovid says, Palace, built by Vespasian and Domitian. Its 
crumbling walls alone remain, generally de- 
nuded of their marbles and of the grand facade 
of grey marble columns; a fragment of one 
alone exists. 

The grand hall of audience was certainly a 
worthy chamber, being 120 feet by 150 feet, 
with an apse or circular recess in the rear, 
and from the fragmentary remains of its mar- 
bles, must have been highly ornamented. 
This Basilica or “king’s house,” was the an- 
cient Law-court, and its form was often copied 
by the early Christians in their temples of 
worship, which were hence termed basilicas. 
In the apse of this grand hall may be seen a 
foot of the emperor's chair and part of the 
foundation of the throne, in the place they 
originally occupied. In the confessional or 
adjoining room there still stands in its place 
a part of the richly wrought bar before which 
criminals were arraigned, and before which 
St. Lawrence and many other Christian mar- 
tyrs were judged and condemned. 

Behind the Basilica are the remains of the 
Tablinum, which served as a picture gallery, 
and on the right hand was the Lararium or 
private chapel for the worship of such mem- 
bers of the family as were deified after death. 
Beyond the Tablinum, in the rear, is an open 
court where probably the empresses amused 
themselves among their birds and flowers. 
From this court a narrow stair-case of recent 
construction descends into one of the cham- 
bers of the Palace of Augustus, where may be 
seen the remains of the original gilding and 
an artistic group in stucco. An original win- 
dow remains, for it will be remembered that 
when it was built this room was not subter- 
ranean, but merely in the hollow of the valley 
afterwards filled up. Moving towards the 
rear of this palatial pile we next enter the 
Triclinum or dining-hall. Tacitus describes 
a scene in the imperial triclinum, in which the 
Emperor Tiberius is represented as reclining 
at dinner, having on one side his aged mother 
Livia, and on the other his niece Agrippina, 
widow of Germanicus, and grand-daughter of 
Augustus. In this hall Marcia presented the 
cup of drugged wine tothe wicked Commodus, 
and who while under its influence was stran- 
gled by Narcissus. In this very room also, 
Pertinax, his successor, received the news that 
the guard had risen against him, and going 
forth to meet his assassins, fell covered with 
wounds, in front of the palace. On the right 
side of the dining-hall large windows opened 
into a Nympheum or green-house, with a 
fountain, niches for bronzes and statues, and 
stands for plants. Behind the dining-hali was 
perial palace. the Bibliotheca or library, from which it was 
| Behind the remains of the temple of Jupiter|separated by the portico which closed the 
Stator is seen a broad space unobstructed by| principal apartments of the palace on the 












































‘ Inde petens dextram, porta est ait, ista Palati, 
Hic Stator, hoc primum condita Roma loco est.” 
“Tempus idem, Stator aedis habet, quam Romulus olim 
Ante Palatii condidit ora jugi.” 

This temple of Jupiter Stator is especially 
interesting trom its connection with the story 
of Cicero and Cataline, for it was here that 
the Senate assembled for safety, because near 
their homes, or as some suppose because of 
confidence in the protecting power of Jupiter 
against the new enemies that were conspiring 
for the ruin of Rome. Here Cicero pro- 
nounced his first oration against Cataline, 
whom as he saw him boldly enter the temple, 
he addressed in that famous exordium familiar 
to every student of the great orator. 

Near this temple the entire valley was 
blocked up with a vast mass of buildings be- 
lieved to have been the palace of Augustus. 
Here, says Seutonius, Augustus occupied the 
same bed-room for forty years. Before the 
gate of this palace he sat upon one day in the 
year, as a beggar receiving alms from passers 
by, in obedience to a vision that he should 
thus appease Nemesis. Little is known of 
the character of this palace of Augustus, for 
upon the top of it Vespasian built his vast 
structures, not only using the walls as a sup- 
port for his own, but filling the chambers of 
the earlier building entirely with earth. The 
ruins we visit are thus mostly those of Ves- 
pasian, or more properly of Domitian who 
reconstructed those of his father after they 
had been greatly injured by fire. 

The palace of the Cesars was not their 
place of permanent residence. They passed 
much time at their villas, and visited the city 
for the transaction of public business. To 
avoid the fatigue and annoyance attending 
the meeting of crowds greeting their arrival, 
they made use of a subterranean passage 
which extended from the Porta Romana 
around the palace, and thus entered unob- 
served and received the public upon the 
rostra in front of the imperial hall, or in the 
great chamber of reception. This long pri- 
vate gallery or entry has been unearthed, and 
its roof, walls and floor found in a good state 
of preservation. It was with interesting yet 
sombre reflections upon departed greatness, 
that we trod this way where so many of 
earth’s mighty rulers had passed up to the 
throne of the world, the pinnacle of human 
grandeur. Up this route St. Lawrence was 
led for trial in the Basilica of the palace, aud 
probably St. Paul had also trodden it to stand 

before Nero, for this emperor, after the ex- 
ample of Augustus, heard causes in the im 
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south. A few of the Corinthian pillars of this 
portico have been re-erected on the sites 
where they were found. Here we can look 
down upon the circus Maximus, the scene of 
the early games, and where the Sabine women 
were captured by their Koman admirers. 
Howchanged the scene, since groups of sturdy 
wrestlers, fierce gladiators or swift footed 
racers contended in the arena below, where 
now only are seen the quiet gas-works and 
vast piles of yellow gas lime, evidencing a 
growth in civilization, and a triumph over 
nature grander than Imperial Rome ever at- 
tained. 
(To be concluded.) 


ae 


For “The Friend.” 
Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 


(Continued from page 197.) 


George Fox was chiefly instrumental in 
establishing the Discipline, and meetings for 
its management. It has been said, “ That 
there never was a period in the Society when 
those who agreed in religious principles were 
wholly independent of each other, or in which 
that order and subjection which may be said 
to constitute discipline, did not exist. But 
as the number of members increased, those 
mutual helps and guards which had been, in 
great measure, spontaneously afforded, were 
found to require some regular arrangements 
for the preservation of order in the church. 

The history of these proceedings affords no 
small evidence, that the spirit of a sound mind 
influenced the body in its earliest period. 
Contending, as they did, for so large a mea- 
sure of liberty, and placing the authority of 
man in religious matters, in a position so sub- 
ordinate to that of the one great Head of the 
church, they nevertheless recognized the im- 
portance and necessity of arrangements and 
of human instrumentality, under the direction 
of the Spirit of Christ; and they were led to 
establish a system of order at once so simple 
and efficient, that notwithstanding the vary- 
ing circumstances of the Society, and the 
power of every annual meeting to alter it, it 
has been found, in its main particulars, adapt- 
ed to those changes, and it remains to this 
day essentially the same as it was within forty 
years of the rise of the Society. 

George Fox mentions in his journal, that 
some Meetings for Discipline, had been set- 
tled in the north of England so early as 1653.” 

The following are extracts from epistles, 
sent by George Fox to the Meetings for Dis- 
cipline about the years 1652, 1656 and 1683. 
They are fraught with fervent desires for the 
good of its members, and tender counsel and 
advice in regard to the fashions of the world, 
and plainness in dress. 

‘« My prayers and soul’s desire to God are, 
that ye may be kept in the simplicity of the 
truth in Christ Jesus, growing up in the power 
of his resurrection, and made conformable to 
his death, to have fellowship with him in his 
sufferings. That all your hearts may be knit 
together in love, and in one spirit to God, and 
be kept out of all the world’s evil customs, 
fashions, words, works, manners, ordinances, 
and commandments, which will all perish, 
which the world holdeth up in the carnal 
mind, and the carnal man doth act them.”— 
1652. 

“All Friends, everywhere, do not delight 
in apparel: do not delight in the creature 
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more than in the Creator. Trust not in un- 
certain riches which fade and pass away. 
Delight not in the world that ends, but in the 
world that bath no end, that ye may all come 
to have an assurance of the endless life.”— 
1656. , 

‘‘The apostle, in the spirit and power of 
Christ, had a care over the church of God, 
that they should adorn themselves as becomes 
the Gospel, with chaste lives and conversa- 
tion, and with the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of a great price. This is 
that which arrays and beautifies God’s church, 
and not the outward adorning or plaiting the 
hair, and every new fashion that comes up in 
the world. 

“ And such young people (are to be reproved 
and judged) that trim themselves up in gay 
apparel, and make a great show. Such are 
out of the fear of God, and a chaste mind, and 
are not to expect a blessing in this life, nor in 
that which is to come, without great judg- 
ment and repentance. Therefore such actions 
are to be reproved, that they may be brought 
into chastity, virtue, and piety, and to the 
adorning in the hidden man of the heart, 
which is not corruptible, and the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is acceptable 
with the Lord. For after this manner, in old 
time, the holy women who trusted in God 
adorned themselves.” —1683. 

From the “ Life of Joseph Pike” the follow- 
ing is taken. After, with some other Friends 
they had parted with many superflous articles 
of household furniture, and had also somewhat 
simplified their dress, though he says, “ We 
had little of that to alter, having been pretty 
plain in our garb,” he thus writes, “ And if 
any should think that we placed religion 
barely in outward conformity and plainness, 
such are greatly mistaken ; so far from it, that 
if we should outwardly conform in every 


of the body with fine apparel, and fashionable 
cuts, as well as superfluity in household farnj. 
ture, is utterly inconsistent with that plain. 
ness which the holy Truth leads into; for 
most certain it is, that though pride first 
springs in the heart, yet, by delighting in out. 
side things, the mind becomes captivated 
thereby, and the root of vanity grows in. 
wardly stronger and stronger.” 

‘‘An exercised member of our Society who 
had moved in the circles of gay life, after she 
bad given up to obey the Divine call from the 
fashions of the world, thus writes: ‘I am sep. 
sible that silks, ribbons and lace are not any. 
where in Scripture directly forbidden, bat I 
learn from thence, that pride, and all manner 
of superfluity, is. And if by wearing this rich 
silk, or adorning ourselves with the other 
superfluous ornaments, we feed and nourish 
a proud, vain desire, it becomes by this cir. 
cumstance as unlawtul as pride itself; and 
that they do so, I have greatly experienced, 
For though religion stands not merely in 
clothes, yet true religion stands in that which 
sets bounds and limits to the mind with re. 
spect to clothes as well as other things, And 
to strengthen this assertion, or rather to prove 
it, I shall offer an instance of my own experi- 
ence. When it pleased the Lord to visit my 
soul, and to appear to me in his glory, the 
view of which discovered to me my own un- 
worthiness, it caused me not only to despise 
and abhor myself, bat my splendid apparel 
also. I had now no delight in dress and or 
nament, nor other things I had usually taken 
much pleasure in: true Christianity, which I 
began to be acquainted with, set a bound te 
my desires, and directed me to plainness, be 
fore I had any intention of joining the Societ 
of the people ¢alled Quakers; and indeed, 
earthly and transitory objects were and are 
in my view and estimation as loss and dross, 
in comparison of the excellency, glory and 
beauty [| beheld in God, and find in the enjoy- 


thing in which the Holy Scriptures direct us/ment of his Divine favor, and at times I am 
unto, or that godly elders are moved of the| ready to cry out, O how great is his glory, 


Lord to advise ; yet, if our hearts are not right 
in His sight, and we do not witness a growth 
in His holy Truth, all the external conformity 
and plainness in the world, though good in 
itself, will avail us nothing as to Divine ac- 
ceptance; no more, than as the apostle tells 
the believers, that if he gave his body to be 
burned, or his goods to the poor, &c.; yet, if 
he wanted charity, (which is the love of God,) 
all would profit him nothing, and he would 


be as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 1! 


Cor. 13. 

“ However, notwithstanding religion does 
not consist in bodily conformity, or plainness 
of apparel, but is in and from the heart, as 
also, on the other hand, pride is in the heart, 
and not in the outward clothing, yet true re- 
ligion leads into simplicity in all outward 
things. For there is a torm of godliness with- 
out the power, yet the power of Truth leads 


into a godly form and order in outward things;) oll as ‘@ith 15: and the teenth wane 
abe ’ « « 


and this is abundantly proved from the Holy 
Scriptures, and among the rest, even in out- 
ward clothing. Thus did true religion in the 
heart lead our first elders and fathers in the 
church, out of the fashions, customs, finery 
and superfluity of apparel and furniture, and 
|to testify against it, as not proceeding from 
the Spirit of Truth, but from the vain, unset- 
tled spirit of this world, as it most certainly 
, does. 





ae 


and transcendently great his beauty 


(To be continued.) 


Chopping and Swearing.—A late distin- 
guished president of one of our Western col- 
leges was one day walking near the college 
with hisslow and noiseless step, when a youth, 
who had not observed his approach, while en- 


igaged in cutting wood began to swear pro 


tanely in his vexation. The doctor stepped 
up and said, “Give me the ax ;” and then very 
quietly chopped the stick of wood up himself 
Returning the ax to the young man, he said, 
in his peouliar manner, *‘ You see how the 
wood may be chopped without swearing.” 

The reproof was effectual, and led, there is 
reason to believe, to an entire abandonment 
of that impious habit. 

A good many other things besides chop- 
ping can be done without swearing quite a8 


blasphemy and impiety might better far be 
spent in prayer and praise to Him who gives 
us every blessing, and who spares from 
thousand ills, 


+ 2 


Sin is not nor can not be subdued and slain 


‘until men believe, repent, receive, follow and 


obey the law of the Spirit of life, which doth 
not only reprove and condemn for sin, bat 


' “T bear my testimony, that the adorning destroys it. 
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For “The Friend” 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey. 
(Continued from page 195.) 

After leaving the agency on the 8th inst., 
the Comanches at the call of a young medi- 
cine man belonging to the Quahada band, 
went out to make medicine, not far from the 
junction of Pecan (Elk) creek and the north- 
fork of Red river. This is a new thing with 
the Comanches; they, according to the Kio- 
was, never having before made medicine asa 
tribe, which corresponds with the statements 
of white people who have known them for 
many years. 

This young medicine man makes bold pre- 
tensions. He claims that he has raised the 
dead to life, and is reported to have vomited 
up nearly a wagon load of cartridges at one 
time, in the presence of several Comanches. 
He then swallowed them again, informing the 
Comanches that they need not fear the ex- 
penditure of ammunition in carrying on a war 
against the whites, as he can supply all their 
needs in that line. He can make medicine 


which will render it impossible for a Coman- 
che to be killed, even though he stand just 
before the muzzle of the white man’s guns; 
he ascends up above the clouds, above : 


sun, far beyond the Great Spirit, with whom 
he has often conversed. He has done these 
things in open daylight, in the presence of 
many Comanches, remaining in the sky over 
night and coming back the next day; has 
been known to do this four times. In short 
he has power to control the elements, to send 
wind, lightning, thuptler, rain and hail upon 
his enemies, and in no respect is he inferior 
to the Great Spirit. The main body of the 
Comanches believe all this, and are afraid to 
disobey him for fear of his medicine if they 
offend him. Horseback, a Comanche chief 
hitherto friendly, has brought in and left his 
ambulance with the agent and gone to their 
great medicine council. Some few are bold 
enough to brave his medicine and remain near 
the agency. What the result will be it is im- 
possible to foresee, but in all probability the 
Comanches will be led by him wheresoever 
he sees fit. It is seriously to be feared that 
he will lead them to destruction, in which 
many others may become involved. 

On the morning of the 10th inst. it was 
found that the mules used at the school-house, 
also a pair of mules and a pony belonging to 
parties residing within the limits of the Wi- 
chita agency who were at the school visiting 
their children, had been stolen during the 
previous night. It was soon ascertained that 
other ponies and mules were stolen from a 
neighboring herd. A Caddo whose pony was 
stolen followed the trail to the Comanche 
camp, and recovered his with bat little diffi- 
culty, but they were exceedingly unwilling 
to give up the mules belonging to the agency. 
He however succeeded in getting them, but 
returned without securing the stock stolen 
from the herd. The night following forty- 
one head of ponies were run off from the 
agency and Maden herds. 

The Caddo and G. Chisholm were sent to 
follow the trail. On the 21st inst. some of 
the Comanche chiefs brought in twenty-two 
head, but it was observable that it was the 
most worthless stock that had been returned, 
the best having been retained by them. 

On the 23d G. Chisholm and the Caddo re- 
turned, bringing three head more, and the 
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following night their pony and mule were 
stolen. The agent despatched Honoweak, a 
friendly Comanche chief, to their camp with 
a@ message tothem. He returned on the 2d of 
the 6th mo. with a message from the medicine 
man and chiefs with him, that they should 
not return the stock they now have in their 
possession, but should keep it to make peace 
with when they come back in the fall. They 
also state that they have decided to commit 
no further depredations about the agency, if 
the soldiers are kept away from them; but 
want it distinctly understood, and send this 
as a fair warning, that if the soldiers molest 
them, they shall come in and kill whomso- 
ever comes in their way, so that he belongs 
to the agency or soldier camp (fort.) They 
propose, in short, doing as they please, and 
like a more civilized portion of our republic 
a few years since, desire to “be let alone,” 
promising on their honor that they will not 
do as much harm as they will if they are in- 
terfered witb. 

Honoweak says there are no Kiowas with 
them, but the Cheyennes are in league with 
them, and confirms the report of their having 
abundance of whiskey in their camps, which 
they procure from traders in the Panhandle 
of Texas and from Mexicans. 

The Pean-hah-teth-kahs and Quirlsquip’s 
band, he reports, are not with the others, but 
are remaining faithful to their pledges of 
loyalty to the government. Horseback hav- 
ing been again attacked with bleeding at the 
lungs, had been left and is coming in with his 
family as fast as his health will permit, while 
his people are going away. 

The Kiowas on Pecan creek becoming dis- 
couraged by the long continued shortness of 
their rations, particularly of the sugar and 
coffee, made up their minds to come into the 
agency just this once, and if the sugar and 
coffee bad not come, they should conclude 
that the talk of its coming was all lie. They 
would then throw Washington away, take to 
the plains for their subsistance, where they 
would be under the necessity of striking hands 
with the Cheyennes and Comanches, or sub- 


ject themselves to being plundered by them. 


But just the evening before the day for issu- 
ing, a supply came to hand sufficient for the 
issue. This had a good effect on the Kiowas 
for the present. 

On the 6th of Sixth mo. Kicking Bird and 
Big Bow came in, together with their people 
fur rations, after the other Indians had gone 
out tocamp. Kicking Bird informed me that 
he wanted a talk with me alone, and request- 
ed me to go to the trading house the next day, 
where he had engaged a young man in whom 
he had confidence, to interpret for him. Ac- 
cordingly, although it was the 1st day of the 
week, I went to the store and we had a talk 
in a private apartment. He stated that the 
Cheyennes and Comanches had not given up 
their foolish notions, and were still hovering 
about the place where the Kiowas intended 
to make their medicine camp. He appre- 
hended that they meant mischief by so doing; 
also that Lone Wolf (who has returned fron 
Mexico, where he had gone to bury the body 
of his son) when he found his son’s dead body 
lying on the ground, kneeled down over it 
and vowed by the Great Spirit, that on that 
ground, where his son was killed, he would 
take the life of some white man. Now in 
order to kill a white man on that ground, he 
would have to catch one and take him there. 
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He thought I had better remain at the agency 
for the present, and he would go to the camps 
of the Cheyennes and Comanches, have a talk 
with them, also with Lone Wolf, and if it 
were safe for me to come to camp he would 
come after me, and if not he would send and 
let me know. I had a very satisfactory talk 
with him, again urging him to continue on 
the road in which he had been travelling for 
several years, not be drawn away by others, 
and though it might seem rough and hard for 
a time, it would become smoother and better. 
It would lead to great good to himself, and 
through him to his people. 

In the afternoon some of the Pean-hah- 
teth-kahs came to the agency. They had, 
after a severe struggle on their part, broken 
away from the main body of the Comanches, 
and come back to the agency to avoid the con- 
sequences of going with them. They with 
Quirtsquip, who also escaped, report the Chey- 
ennes and the rest of the Comanches on the 
war-path and determined on the shedding of 
blood. They also report that it was Lone 
Wolf's party on their return from Mexico 
that captured the cavalry horses at Fort 
Concho in Texas. 

Putting all facts and reliable information 
together, it appears evident that some hostile 
demonstration is intended by those tribes 
who are hanging around the place where the 
Kiowa’s medicine-dance will occur, in order 
to draw some of their young men into the 
measure, and so involve the Kiowas equally 
with themselves in the troubles consequent 
thereon. 

(To be continued.) 


The Banished Preacher. 


Paul Gerhardt was a noble minded and de- 
vout minister of the Gospel, who preached in 
Germany about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. One of his scttlements was at Bran- 
denburg, a city of the Principality of the 
same name, thirty-five miles from Berlin. 

Gerhardt preached the Reformed Faith, 
and the purest doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. The elector of that time was a man 
by no means in sympathy with the simple 
and searching truths taught by the humble 
minister, and he sent him word that he must 
alter his pulpit teachings or leave the country. 

This bitter message distressed Gerhardt 
sorely. He had a happy bome and a com- 
fortable income in Brandenburg, and if driven 
away, he did not see how he could provide 
for his family. Still he felt it was impossible 
to change his preaching without doing vio- 
lence to his conscience and his heart. 

He determined to obey God rather than 
man. He wrote to the elector that though 
it was very hard for him to give up his living, 
his people, and his country, he could never do 
otherwise than preach plainly what he found 
in the Bible. 

The consequence was that he was banished 
from the Principality, and went out with his 
wife and little children, not knowing where 
his travels would end. A day’s journey 
brought them to the entrance of a forest, 
weary and sad. The children wept, and the 
brave mother herself could not now keep back 
her tears. 

They found a little inn by the wayside, 
and with heavy hearts prepared to spend the 
night. After supper Paul Gerhardt walked 
out in the dark night among the trees. The 
sight of the tears of his little family had filled 
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his heart with gloom. He knelt down to 
pray, and soon the words came to him with 
comfort— 

“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him, and he shall bring it to pass.” 

The text seized hold of his mind, and there, 
alone in the darkness, he began to frame his 
thoughts into a hymn. 

At cost of all I have, 
At cost of life and limb, 


I cling to God, who yet shall save; 
I will not turn from him. 


The world may fail and flee. 
Thou standest fast forever ; 

Nor fire, nor sword, nor plague from thee 
My trusting soul shall sever. 


No hunger and no thirst, 
No poverty, no pain, 

Let mighty princes do their worst, 
Shall fright me back again. 

Gerhardt went into the house, repeated the 
precious text to his wife, and then the lines 
that he had composed, till she was also com- 
forted. ‘They prayed together, and both felt 
strong in the resolution to trust every thing 
to God. Soon after this they retired for the 
night. But they had scarcely fallen asleep 
when a loud and stormy knocking was heard 
at the inn door. A messenger on horseback 
was there from the Duke Christian, of Meres- 
burg. 

“ Do you know if Puul Gerhardt bas passed 
this way ?” he inquired of the landlord. “1 
am sent by the duke to find him.” 

The inn-keeper did not like to disturb his 
guests, but the messenger insisted, and Ger 
hardt was called. A letter was pnt into his 
hands. It was in Duke Christian’s own writ- 
ing, and signed with his name. The great 
man had heard of his coming hardsbip and 
determined to provide for him. 

“Come into my country, Paul Gerhardt,” 
the letter said. ‘“‘ You shall have church, and 
people, and house, and home, and livelihood, 
and liberty to preach the Gospel to your 
heart’s content.” 

It is needless to say that Gerhardt and his 
family thanked God and went. They had 
trusted him for their future support, and He 
had brought it to pass. 

scnaialitiibiiaiiin 


How a Great Steamship was Burdened.— 
Henry Lee contributes an interesting paper to 
Land and Water, on a visit recently made to 
the Great Eastern in dock at Milford Haven. 
Almost the whole of the huge hull was clad 
with an enormous multitude of mussels, clus- 
tered together in one dense and continuous 
deposit, extending over a surface of 52,000 
square feet of iron plates, and in some parts 
the mussels were six inches thick. It was 
found by careful experiment that the average 
weight of those on each square foot was from 
twelve to thirteen pounds; theretore the ves- 
sel was incumbered with not less than three 
hundred tons of living marine animals adher- 
ing to her—mussels enough, in fact, to load 
with full cargoes two ordinary collier brigs. 


i 


We have been distinguished, and are not 
ashamed of the distinction, for preaching 
Christ within; but we never preach a Christ 
within, opposed to or derogating from a Christ 
without. We fully believe not only in His 
glorious and gracious appearance amongst the 
sons of men, as in the volume of the book it 
is written ; but we also believe in His inward 
and spiritual appearance, the second time with. 
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out sin unto salvation; in which we are sup- 
ported by a cloud of witnesses, and by the 
doctrine of the Holy Author of the Christian 
religion, enforcing His inward and spiritual 
manifestation (the manifestation of His grace) 
in as clear and indubitable a manner, as from 
the testimonies delivered concerning His ex- 
ternal appearance.—S. Fothergill. 


TAKE CARE. 


Little children, you must seek 
Rather to be good than wise, 

For the thoughts you do not speak 
Shine out in your cheeks and eyes. 


If you think that you can be 
Cross and cruel, and look fair, 
Let me tell you how to see 
You are quite mistaken there. 


Go and stand before the glass 
And some ugly thought contrive, 
And my word will come to pass 
Just as sure as you’re alive! 


What you have, and what you lack, 
All the same as what you wear, 
You will see reflected back ; 
So, my little folks, take care ! 


And not only in the glass 

Will your secrets come to view; 
All beholders as they pass, 

Will perceive, and know them, too. 


Goodness shows in blushes bright, 
Or in eyelids drooping down 

Like a violet from the light; 
Badness, in a sneer or frown. 


Out of sight, my boys and girls, 
Every root of beauty starts ; 

So think less about your curls, 
More about your minds and hearts, 


Cherish what is good, and drive 
Evil thoughts and feelings far ; 
For as sure as you're alive, 
You will show for what you are. 
—Alice Cary. 


cpnismaidiibinaniaiii 
Select: d. 
THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting ? 
Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine 

It shall serve thee and thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew ; 
Scanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving ; 
All its wealth is living gain ; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy ? 
Do thy steps drag wearily, 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden; 
God will bear both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, 
Wouldst thou sleep amid the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, 
And together both shall glow. 


Art thou stricken in life’s battles ? 
Many wounded round thee moan, 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsam, 
And that balm shall heal thine own. 


Is thy heart a well left empty ? 
None but God its void can fill, 

Nothing but a ceaseless fountain 
Can its ceaseless longing fill. 


Is thy heart a living power? 
Self-entwined its strength sinks low, 
It can only live in loving, 
And by serving, love will grow. 





Strange Discoveries Respecting the Aurora, 

One of the most mysterious and beautifal 
of Nature’s manifestations promises soon to 
disclose its secret. The brilliant streamers of 
colored light which wave at certain seasong 
over the heavens have long since been recog. 
nized as among the most singular and impres. 
sive of all the phenomena which the skies pre. 
sent to ourview. There is something surpass. 
ingly beautiful in the appearance of the true 
‘auroral curtain.” Fringed with colored 
streamers, it waves to and fro as though 
shaken by some unseen hand. Then from 
end to end there pass a succession of undula. 
tions, the folds of the curtain interwrapping 
and forming a series of graceful curves. Sud. 
denly, and as by magic, there succeeds a per. 
fect stillness, as though the unseen power 
which had been displaying the varied beau. 
ties of the auroral curtain were resting fora 
moment. But even while the motion of the 
curtain is stilled we see its light mysteriously 
waxing and waning. Then as we gaze, fresh 
waves of disturbance traverse the magie 
canopy. Startling coruscations add splendor 
to the scene, while the noble span of the 
auroral arch from which the waving curtain 
seems to depend, gives a grandeur to the 
spectacle which no words can adequately 
describe. Gradually, however, the celestial 
fires which have illuminated the gorgeous 
arch seem to die out. The luminous zone 
breaks up. The scene of the display becomes 
covered with scattered streaks and patches 
of ashen grey light. which hang like clouds 
over the northern heavens. Then these in 
turn disappear, and nothing remains of the 
brilliant spectacle but a dark smoke-like seg- 
ment on the horizon. 

Such is the aurora as seen in arctic or ant- 
arcticregions, where the phenomonon appears 
in its fullest beauty. Even in our own lati- 
tudes, however, strikingly beautiful auroral 
displays may sometimes be witnessed. Yet 
those who have seen the spectacle presented 
near the true home of the aurora, recognize 
in other auroras a want of the fulness and 
splendor of color which form the most strik- 
ing features of the arctic and antarctic auro 
ral curtains. 

Hitherto the nature of the aurora has been 
a mystery to men of science; nor, indeed, 
does the discovery we are about to describe 
throw even now full light on the character of 
the phenomenon. That discovery, however, 
affords promise of a speedy solution of the 
perplexing problems presented by auroral 
displays ; and in itself, it is so full of interest 
and so suggestive, that our physicists already 
recognize it as one of the most important 
which have been made in recent times. 

A few brief words in explanation of the 
progress which had been effected in the study 
of auroral phenomena, will serve to render 
the interest and importance of the discovery 
we have to describe more apparent. 

Let it be premised, then, that physicists 
had long since recognized in the aurora § 
phenomenon of more than local, of more eve 
than terrestrial, significance. They had learn- 
ed to associate it with relations which affect 
the whole planetary scheme. Let us inquire 
how this had come about. 

So long as men merely studied the appear 
ances presented by the aurora, so long in fact 
as they merely regarded the phenomenon a 
a local display, they could form no adequate 
conception of its importance. The circum 
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stance which first revealed something of the] In fact, not only have the difficulties pointed 
true character of the aurora was one which} out (very properly, it need hardly be remarked) 
seemed to promise little. by Sir David Brewster been wholly removed ; 
Arago was engaged in watching from day|but it has been found that a much closer bond 
to day, and from year to year, the vibrations| of sympathy exists between the magnetized 
of the magnetic needle in the Paris Observa-| needle and the auroral streamers than even 
tory. He traced the slow progress of the| Arago had supposed. It is not merely the 
needle to its extreme westerly variations,|case that while an auroral display is in pro- 
and watched its course as it began to retrace] gress the needle is subject to unusual disturb- 
its way toward the true north. He discover-| ance, but the movements of the needle are 
ed the minute vibration which the needle/ actually synchronous with the waving move- 
makes each day across its mean position.| ments of the mysteriousstreamers. Anaurora 
He noticed that this vibration is variable in| may be in progress in the north of Europe, 
extent; and so he was led to watch it more] or even in Asia or America, and as the colored 
closely. Thus he had occasion to observe; banners wave to and fro, the tiny needle, 
more attentively than had yet been done} watched by patient observers at Greenwich 
the sudden irregularities which occasionally|or Paris, will respond to every phase of the 
characterize the daily movements of the} display. 
needle. And I may notice in passing that two very 
All this seems to have nothing to do with) interesting conclusions follow from this pecu- 
the auroral streamers; but we now reach the} liarity: First, every magnetic needle over 
important discovery which rewarded Arago’s| the whole earth must be simultaneously dis- 
patient watchfulness. turbed ; and, secondly, the auroral streamers 
In January, 1819, he published a statement} which wave across the skies of one country. 
to the effect that the sudden changes of the|must move synchronously with those which 
magnetic needle are often associated with the/are visible in the skies of another country, 
occurrence of an aurora. I give the state-|even though thousands of miles may separate 
ment in his own words, as translated by Gen-| the two regions. 
eral Sabine: “ Auroras ought to be placed in} But I must pass on to consider further the 
the first rank among the causes which some-| circumstances which give interest and signifi- 
times disturb the regular march of the diur-|cance to the strange discovery which is the 
nal changes of the magnetic needle. These) subject of this paper. 
do not, even in summer, exceed a quarter of| Could we only associate auroras with ter- 
a degree, but when an aurora appears, the! restrial magnetism, we should still have done 
magnetic needle is often seen to move in a) much to enhance the interest which the beau- 
few instants over several degrees.” “ During} tiful phenomenon is calculated toexcite. But 
an aurora,” he adds, ‘‘one often sees in the| when once this association has been estab- 
northern region of the heavens luminous} lished, others of even greater interest are 
streamers of different colors shoot from all|brought into recognition. For terrestrial 
points of the horizon. The point in the sky| magnetism has been clearly shown to be in 
to which these streamers converge is pre-| fluenced directly by the action of the sun. 
cisely the point to which a magnetized needle} The needle in its daily vibration follows the 
suspended by its centre of gravity directs|sun, not indeed through a complete revola- 
itself. * * * * It has, moreover, been| tion, but as far as the influence of other forces 
shown that the concentric circular segments,| will permit. This bas been abundantly con- 
almost similar in form to the rainbow, which} firmed, and it is a fact of extreme import- 
are usually seen previous to the appearance} ance in the theory of terrestrial magnetism. 
of the luminous streamers, have their two| Wherever the sun may be, either on the visi- 
extremities resting on two parts of the hori-|ble heavens or on that half of the celestial 
zon which are equally distant from the direc-| sphere which is at the moment beneath the 
tion toward which the needle turns; and the| horizon, the end of the needle nearest to the 
summit of each arc lies exactly in that direc-}sun makes an effort (so to speak) to point 
tion. 
that there is an intimate connection between the| the planetary scheme. Seeing, then, that the 
causes of auroras and those of terrestrial mag-| daily vibration of the needle is thus caused, 
netism.” we recognize the fact that the disturbances 
This strange hypothesis was, at first, much| of the daily vibration may be referred to some 
opposed by scientific men. Among others the] peculiarity of the solar action. 
late Sir David Brewster pointed out a variety! It was not, therefore, so surprising as many 
of objections, some of which appeared at first] have supposed, that the increase and diminu- 
sight of great force. Thus he remarked that) tion of these disturbances, in a period of about 
magnetic disturbances of the most remarkable} eleven years, should be found to correspond 
character have often been observed when no| with the increase and diminution of the num- 
aurora has been visible; and he noticed cer-| ber of solar spots in a period of equal length. 
tain peculiarities in the auroras observed near; We already begin to see, then, that auroras 
the polar regions, which did not seem to ac-jare associated in some mysterious way with 
cord with Arago’s view. the action of the solar rays. The phenome- 
But gradually it was found that physicists| non which had been looked on for so many 
had mistaken the character of the auroral dis-|ages as a mere spectacle, caused perhaps by 
play. It appeared that the magnetic needle} some process in the upper regions of the air, 
not only swayed responsively to auroras ob-| of a simply local character, has been brought 
servable in the immediate neighborhood, but|into the range of planetary phenomena. As 
to auroras in progress hundreds or even thou-| surely as the brilliant planets which deck the 
sands of miles away. Nay, as inquiry pro-| nocturnal skies are illaminated by the same 
gressed, it was discovered that the needles in|orb which gives us our days and seasons, so 
our northern observatories are swayed by in-/are they subject to the same mysterious influ- 
fluences associated even with the occurrence|ence which causes the northern banners to 
of auroras around the southern polar regions,! wave resplendently over the starlit depths of 





From all this it appears, incontestubly,| more directly toward the great ruling centre of 
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heaven. Nay, it is even probable that every 
flicker and coruscation of our auroral dis- 
plays corresponds with similar manifestations 
upon every planet which travels round the 
sun. It becomes, then, a question of exceed- 
ing interest to inquire what is the nature of 
the mysterious apparition which from time to 
time illuminates our skies. We have learned 
something of the laws according to which the 
aurora appears; but what is its true nature? 
What sort of light is that which illuminates 
the heavens? Is there some process of com- 
bustion going on in the upper regions of our 
atmosphere? Or are the auroral streamers 
electric or phosphorescent? Or, lastly, is the 
light simply solar light reflected from some 
substance which exists at an enormous eleva- 
tion above the earth ? 

All these views have from time to time 
found supporters among scientific men. It 
need hardly be said that what we now know 
of the association between auroral action and 
some form of solar disturbance, would at once 
enable us to reject some of these hypotheses. 
But we need not discuss the subject from this 
point of view ; because a mode of research 
has recently been rendered available which 
at once answers our inquiries as to the gen- 
eral character of any kind of light. I proceed 
to consider the application of this method to 
the light from the auroral streamers. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Integrity and Honesty in Business. 

The following brief but comprehensive notes, 
were found in the pocket-book of a beloved 
member of our Society, shortly after his death. 
In thus offering them to the readér, it is with 
the sincere desire that our young men who 
have entered, or are about entering into bus- 
iness ; either in the counting room, the office, 
or the farm, may thoughtfully and earnestly 
seek unto the Lord for that “ wisdom which 
is profitable to direct ;” that they endeavor to 
follow in the path of rectitude and upright- 
ness, swerving not, though temptations may 
present, and the desire for gain be great; “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” May they ever remember to ac- 
knowledge the Lord in all their ways; then 
may they hope for the promised blessing,— 
that “ He will direct their paths.” 

‘‘Tdeas on which I want to conduct my 
business :— 

Ist. Strict honesty and integrity in selling 
—making no unfounded representations. 

2nd. Promptly meet all engagements, and 
so establish good credit. 

3rd. Not to sell risky persons, for the sake 
of a little extra profit. 

4th. Keep down both store and personal 
expenses to the lowest notch we can, until 
such time as we are able to do better. In 
other words, do not let us spend our money 
before we have made it. 

5th. Be as polite to a dollar customer, as a 
five hundred dollar one. 

6th. Be industrious and steadily attentive, 
and then following these rules with the bless- 
ing of our heavenly Father, we can hardly 
fail to succeed.” . 



















When the ties of nature become joined with 
the ties of grace, and together rest upon the 
minds of parents and guardians, they cannot 
but be solicitous that their offspring and 
charge may be favored, in an eminent degree, 
with Divine preservation.—S. Fothergill. 


For “The Friend” 
Portuguese Agriculture, &e. 
(Concluded from page 199.) 

Our traveller, soon after entering Portugal 
from the north, was hospitably entertained at 
the house of a small farmer, and thus relates 
some of the incidents of the visit: “Towards 
nightfall we overtook a farmer on horseback, 
and when, after riding on in friendly conver- 
sation with him for a mile or so, I asked him 
how far off I might be from an inn and shel- 
ter for the night, he good-humoredly laughed 
at the idea of my condescending to put up at 
any place nearer than Vianna. On my telling 
him that I was by no means particular, and 
that my guide’s horse was too tired for further 
travelling, he drew up his horse to a stand 
still, and looked hard at me. 

‘There is a house about one mile from 
here,’ said the farmer; ‘you will get poor 
fare and poor shelter, but none better, I think, 
on this side of Vianna. I will show you the 
way, he added. So saying, he trotted on, 
and soon turning aside from the main road, 
guided us along a vile oxcart road, the worst 
of all roads to ride over in a bad light. For 
about a mile we travelled up a narrow valley. 
On each side of the road grew pollarded oaks 
and chestnuts, whose branches were twisted 
so as to join overhead; and on these trees 
were trained vines whose foliage, though it 
was only May, already gave a dense shade. 

Presently this narrow road opened out into 
a square walled enclosure, which was also per- 
fectly embowered and shaded by vines, car- 
ried on stout rafters of wood, the whole sup- 
ported by the side walls, and by five or six 
stone pillars in the centre; so that the place 
was like a huge room, the ceiling of which 
was of vine leaves. It was, in fact, the court- 
yard of a good sized farm-house. 

The farmer stopped at the door of the house 
which opened on to this yard. 

‘Why,’ I said to him, ‘this is a private 
house.’ ‘It is the house of your Excellency,’ 
said the farmer, as he stood uncovered, with 
the true courteous hospitality of an old-fash- 
ioned Portuguese. 

It was in truth his own house; and pre- 
sently a man appeared, to take our horses, a 
dog came and licked the master’s hand, chil- 
dren issued from the house and greeted their 
father, and the wife stood in the doorway and 
welcomed us. 

‘Cea! cea!’ the farmer called out cheer 
fully, which interpreted is supper, a pleasant 
sound to a belated traveller. ‘ Here is a gen- 
tleman who has eaten nothing since he was 
in Spain.’ 

Looking round the room on entering, I saw 
much that I should have seen in a farmer's 
kitchen at home: the old single barrelled gun 
slung on the wall, the English willow-pattern 
plates ranged on the shelves, the well-polished 
high-backed chairs, the sides of bacon hang- 
ing from the rafters. What was not like 
England was the quaint collection of colored 
prints of sacred subjects—pious daubs, fearful 
to the artistic eye—which hung about the 
walls. 

Presently our supper was on the table, and 
let the reader take note that the table was 
not decked with a cloth ‘coarse but of snowy 
whiteness.’ Indeed for the matter of that, 
we did not even indulge in plates, but before 
each of us was placed a good-sized earthen 
ware bowl and a wooden spoon. And if the 
reader should ask of what the meal consisted 
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let him know that there was one dish and a 
remove. The dish, ‘Sopa secca,’ literally dry 
soup, made of wheaten bread, beef, cabbage 
and mint, almost a national dish in Portugal ; 
and the remove, Bacalhau, dried codfish, 
boiled—which is quite a national dish—and 
the man who objects to such a bill of fare 
must, indeed, be an epicure. 

I praised the fish for its tenderness, and my 
hostess explained to me that to make it so it 
was essential that the dried fish should be pre- 
viously soaked for eighteen hours in running 
water. 

Then the host filled me a large tumbler of 
country wine, his own vintage, assuring me 
that it never tastes so well as after Bacalhau. 

The next morning at daybreak we were 
all afoot, late hours being by no means com- 
patible with the economy of a Portuguese 
tarm. A piece of black bread and a drink of 
fresh milk was breakfast enough. IL asked 
the farmer to let me accompany him afield. 
The farm consisted, as I should judge, of not 
more than twenty-five acres, all in arable land, 
and every inch of it cultivated and cared for 
like a garden. He had five men and three 
women laborers, and he kept five yoke of 
oxen. The farm was divided into many little 
fields, each of them formed terrace-wise on 
the hill sides, and hounded either by a stream- 
let or by a row of vine plants borne aloft on 
stout trellis work, or trailing up the limbs of 
low growing oak or chestnut trees. Here and 
there a dozen olive trees formed a little grove, 
or a spreading, oak-like cork tree stood at 
the corner of a field. 

There was plenty for the farmer to see to. 
Some of the men were set to turn the water 
on to the fields, and guide it with their hoes 
over the roots of the growing maize-crop; 
others to hoe up the earth between the young 
plants. The women cut grass for the cattle 
with quaint little reaping-hooks; a pair of 
oxen was yoked to the cart, and went to the 
hill-side to cut gorse for the stabling of the 
cattle. A prettier rustic scene never was— 
with the rich green of the crops, the abundant 
shade of the trailing vines, and the drip and 
murmur of the trickling waters, joined to the 
chorus of singing birds. A man might have 
fancied himself carried back eighteen hundred 
years, and transported to that famous farm 
among the Sabine hills. Barring the maize, 
{ fancy Horace would have seen nothing out- 
landish on this Portuguese farm. The ploughs, 
the ox-carts, the sickles, the pruning hooks, 
are of the ancient Latin patterns, and all the 
operations of farming absolutely the same. 

The farmer told me that the land was his 
own, and had been his father’s and grand- 
father’s; being held as a copyhold estate, on 
payment of a trifling rent of one or two shil- 
lings to a nominal landlord. But so absolutely 
was the land his own, he told me, that even if 
he were to fail to pay the rent for several 
years, the landlord would not be entitled to 
re-enter, but only to sue him for debt; so that 
as tenant or holder, he is to all intents and 
purposes the actual proprietor of the estate.” 

This, Latouche informs us, is the tenure by 
which a great deal of the land in north Por 
tugal is held, and that it has resulted in form 
ing a population of hardy, independent, con 
tented yeomen. There are no great territorial 
possessions in this part of the country, no 
accumulation of agricultaral wealth in one 
man's hands; bat then, again, there is no pan 
periam. If we cross into some of the southera 


provinces, we find, however, the reverse of 
this picture of prosperity and content—great 
estates ill-farmed, rich absentee landlords, and 
crowds of ill-looking, poverty stricken, and 
woe-begone day laborers. 


Selected. 
Compiled for the North American and U. 8. Gazette, 


Review of the Weather, &e. 


FOR FIRST MONTH (JANUARY). 
1875. 1876. 
Rain during some portion of the 
twenty-four hours, ; . 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day, . : 
Snow, including very slight falls, 7 “ 4 « 
Cloudy, without storms, . oes 5 « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted, i a 


11 days, 
0 “ 


—__—_ 


— si * 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATAS, &e. 
1875. 1876, 


38.00 deg. 
70.00 “ 
17.00 “ 
1806 
31.40 deg. 
44.00 “ 


22.37 “ 


“Oh, how warm!” ‘* Had we ever such 
weather in January?” with other exclama. 
tions and queries of like import seem to have 
been in everybody’s mouth. We answer, yes, 
we have. 

The current opinion of the death rate being 
always increased by such unseasonable damp 
weather as we have just passed through does 
not appear to have been sustained in the pre- 
sent instance by the record as above, viz: 
1875, 1749, and 1876, 1806. And now for 
other comparisons. The temperature of 1876 
has been equalled or exceeded during the past 
87 years as follows, viz: 

1790, 

1802, 

1828, 

1838, 

1843, 

1845, 

1858, 


Mean temperature of First month, 
per Pennsylvania Hospital, . 25.92 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
do., do., . : ‘ - 43.00 “ 
Lowest point reached during 
do., do., Baie ; ‘ 
Deatus during the month, being 
five current weeks for each year, 1789 
Average of the mean temperature of the 
First month for the past 87 years, 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1790, ‘ ; ; ° 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1857, ‘ ° 


3.00 “ 


44.00 degrees. 
38.00 . 
39.00 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

39.72 

1863, 38.25 

1870, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 41.07 

There are also four years of 36 degrees, viz: 
1850, 1851, 1869 and 1874; so it will be seen 
we have even recently had very “ mild Janu- 
arys.” 

Of the month in 1790 Peirce remarks: “The 
mercury often ren up to 70 in the shade at 
midday. Boys were often seen swimming in 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. There 
were frequent showers as in April, some of 
which were accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. The uncommon mildness of the 
weather continued until February 7th.” In 
1802 he states: “ During the last week some 
trees and shrubbery were in blossom.” For 
1828, “ Karly shrubbery and trees were be- 
ginning to put forth their buds.” Other state- 
ments of like character are not infrequent. 

J. M. Evuis. 

Philada., Second month 1st, 1876. 
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I wish all parents and heads of families 
would continually walk, hand in hand with 
their children and families, in the path that 
leadeth to life eternal; daily watching over 
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and improving their rising judgments, with 
the wisdom which cometh from above; in- 
structing and encouraging them in the con- 


templation of divine things! persuading them |own advancement, would fail for want of our 
to believe, as the truth is, that the things of |fostering care and oversight.” 


this world are all uncertain, and fading away! 


that they have everlasting mansions erected |is required to continue the schools until the 
for them in the city of their God; where (if| Fifth month. 


they fall not short, or turn not aside) they will 
enjoy the company of saints and angels for 
evermore.—S. Fothergill. 





Napoleon's Happiest Day.—W hen Napoleon 
was in the height of his prosperity, and sur- 
rounded by a brilliant company of the mar- 
shals and courtiers of the empire, he was 
asked what day he considered to have been | 
the happiest of his life. When all expected | 
that he would name the occasion of some glo- | 
rious victory, or some great political triumph, 
vr some august celebration, or other signal 
recognition of his genius and power, he an- 
swered without a moment’s hesitation, “The 
happiest day of my life was the day of my 
first communion.” Ata reply so unforeseen 
there was a general silence ; when he added, 
as if to himself, “I was then an innocent 
child.” 

sonsililancintias 

If a reflective, aged man, were to find at 
the bottom of an old chest—where it had lain 
forgotten fifty years—a record which he had 
written of himself when he was young, simply 
and vividly describing his whole heart and 
pursuits and reciting verbatim many passages 
of the language which he sincerely uttered, 
would he not read it with more wonder than 
almost every other writing could at his age 
inspire? He would lose the assurance of his 
identity under the impression of this immense 
dissimilarity. It would seem as if it must be 
the tale of the juvenile days of some ancestor, 
with whom he had no connection but that of 
name.— Foster. 

onntatjilienees 

I desire our every day walk may be so 
guarded as to encourage the gvood in our 
scholars, and help them on in the best sense. 
I believe there never was a time of more need 
of careful conscientious teachers of children. 
There is such a torrent of fashion, that many 
young females are much carried away with 
it, to the great hindrance of school studies. 
School keeping increases in importance, in my 
view, as 1 advance in life—Hannah Williams, 
1845. 
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We have received the forty-third number | 
of the ‘‘ Freedman’s Friend,” lately issued by | 
the Association in this city. It reminds us! 
that this is the thirteenth year since the pub- | 
lication of the paper first began. The open-| 
ing article states, that “although it is evident 
to us all, that the schools among the freedmen | 
must ultimately be made self supporting, we 
are convinced of the impracticability of effect- 
ing the desired change at the present time ; 
and while striving to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity which offers, either by State aid 
or otherwise, to place them on this founda 
Hon, it is imponsi le for us to shat our eyes 
to the fact, that should our labors now be ter 
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minated for want of funds, much of the good 
already accomplished would be lost, and many 
who are now making feeble efforts for their 


The treasury is exhausted, and near $6,000 


They say also, “we cannot 
turn a deaf ear to the constant tale of sorrow 
and suffering which, through our teachers, 
reaches us from the neighborhoods where 
they are working.” There are at present 
nineteen schools under the care of the Asso- 
ciation, with an average attendance of about 
twelve hundred pupils. A member of the 
Executive Board who has had great experi- 
ence in travelling among these treed people, 
and observing their progress since the work 
of aiding them by Friends began in 1863, has 
made a tour of inspection through their dif. 
ferent districts during the early part of this 
winter, of which he gives a very interesting 
account in the paper, from which we make a 
few extracts. 

“Ten years having elapsed since the ‘sur- 
render,’ the starting point of freedom, and of 
our mission, it may reasonably be asked what 
results can be shown for all the cost and all 
the labor that have been expended in that 
eventful decade. Let us look at the com- 
mencement, and the end of the ten years. 
At the close of the war the whole district of 


country in which our work has been con-| homes owned by themselves. 
ducted was reduced to poverty. The land 


was neglected and barren, the farm stock | 


very poor, aged or helpless. The next ad- 
vance is a room with a window, the cracks 
covered with pieces of paper, and a tolerably 
warm chimney corner. Here the inmates 
look smiling, healthy, and hopeful that some 
day, a piece of land and a warm cabin may 
be theirs, and we tell them put your shoulders 
to the wheel and you will be helped to obtain 
it. Again we pass on, and enter the plaster- 
ed room with the comfortable bed, the clean 
table and inviting chairs, and we sit down 
and talk with people who have raised them- 
selves by industry and economy to a fair con- 
dition of physical comfort; this class is be- 
coming a numerous and useful one, stimulat- 
ing by their example others to follow. Pass- 
ing further, we entered homes, where not only 
their own wants were well provided for, but 
the parlor and the guest chamber indicated a 
successful reward of skilled labor. It may be 
said that in every condition of life, we found 
those with grateful hearts for what the Asso- 
ciation has done for them. To this, and to 
the good advice and encouragement of our 
uperintendent, they attributed much of their 
advancement. Without it, they thought they 


ever rising from their abject condition of ser- 
vile dependence.” 

‘The improvement in the condition of the 
colored people of Lincolnton is very striking. 
We visited many families in comfortable 
Large tracts 
of land adjoining the town have been laid out 
in lots, and are offered to the colored people 


would have sunk down almost in despair of 


mostly used up or destroyed, personal pro-|at reasonable rates ; each year more and more 
perty greatly reduced, in many cases entirely |of them have purchased, and we were infurm- 
lost, and the spirit and enterprise of the peo-|ed that now more than half of the freedmen 
ple crushed. In such a state of affairs the|were living on property they owned.” 

slaves were freed. As a class, with perhaps| ‘The visit to this interesting tield of labor 


a very few exceptions, they were homeless 
and destitute. The thriftless habits of slavery 
were fastened upon them. Heretofore depen- 
dent upon masters fur support, they had not 


been trained to provide for themselves. Ac-| 


customed to think of slavery and toil in close 
connection, it was no wonder that when sud- 
denly freed from their sore bondage, they 
should for a brief period, have thought that 
liberty meant, in part at least, exemption 
from continued lubor. For a time they did 
not clearly see the danger of habits of indo- 
lence and ease. Ignorance and penury com 


bined to prevent the nobler faculties of the|its colored citizens. 


man being aroused, through which true inde- 
pendence could only be maintained. If ever 
in the world’s history men needed a helping 
hand, these poor men did. It was extended, 
and what is their condition now. We were 
told that nearly one-half of them had homes 
of their own. 


womanhood are shown in the domestic bap- 
piness of many a family circle.” 

“One especial’ object of the present visit 
was to call at the homes of the freedmen, to 
ascertain their condition and prospects. Be- 


ginning therefore, at Danville, we went into} 


various abodes, First, into some of the poor- 
est. The little hovel rudely constructed of 
old boards, with wide cracks, no windows, 
and door open to admit light when the ther 
mometer was several degrees below freezing 
Such shanties are constructed on a fow square 
yards of ground, leased for a term of years 
and represent the position of the treedmen 
emerging from slavery. There are not many 
of these left; they are tenanted now by the 


being now brought to a close, we trust that 
ithe simple record will attract the attention 
jand sympathy of many who are enjoying 
{more favored allotments; on whom the bless- 
ings of education, of refined social enjoyments, 
of prosperity and rich religious privileges 
have been abundantly bestowed. Many have 
not withheld the helping hand, and this 
|liberality has been of incalculable benefit; but 
to stop now, would be to lose much that has 
|been gained. Events almost daily transpir- 
ing prove the stake that our common country 
has in this question of the right education of 
The incident related at 
Hillsboro of 300 new voters coming on the 
stave of action in their county last year, 
many of them educated young men, is strik- 
ing evidence of the value of our schools.” 

We commend the call for contributions to 
this excellent cause, to such of our readers as 





The manhood of thousands|may feel themselves able to respond to it; 
has been developed, and the higher traits of 


believing that it is seed sown on a fertile soil, 
from which a harvest may be reaped by both 
igiver and receiver. “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
to the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.” 

Donations should be directed to Richard 
Cadbury, Treasurer, No. 108 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia 





We have received the fourth volame of 
Chambers Encyclopedia a Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People Thi» 
work was originally pobliched hy William 
and Robert Chambers, in Edioburgh, the we 
known popalar writer lt has been re edited 
in this country, and the present edition War 


issued in 18TL. by J. 8 Liapprecou & Os 
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